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Abstract: This article addresses thefailureof sustainability of 
reform efforts i n publ ic school systems by reconceptual izi ng the 
perplexi ng notion of sustai nabi I ity through a casestudy tod iscern 
the ski 1 1 sets needed of principals to sustain reforms in urban 
settings. This study draws on perceptual data gathered from 
principals in 36 schools in one urban district. Findings show a 
difference^ theranking of skill sets among elementary, middle, 
and high school principals, suggesting the need for further 
i nvesti gati on i ntotherol eof verti cal conti nui ty of I eadershi p ski 1 1 
and its impact on sustainability. The article examines how 
I eadershi p preparati on programs can de/el op ski 1 1 sets needed for 
leaders to sustain rd'orms in schools. 

Introduction 

Despite countless school reform efforts during the last two decades 
of the 20 th century, there are prevailing gaps in academic achievement 
among different groups of students. While isolated cases where reforms 
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have impacted student achievement can be identified in the literature, 
these scenarios, appear to be the exception and not the rule. 

A body of research pointstothepervasivestruggletoclosethestudent 
achievement gap in schools. Two traditionally held values for public 
school i ng, equity and excel lence, have yet to besi multaneously real ized i n 
a wide spread fash ion in public school systems in this country. Children of 
poverty as well as children of color have experienced significantly lower 
levelsof school successthantheirWhiteandmoreeconomi cal ly advantaged 
peers, regardlessofhowthatsuccesshasbeen defined (Banks, 1997; Ogbu, 
1992). The U.S. public education system continues to be daunted by the 
chronic problem that children experience differential levels of academic 
success distributed along race and social class (Hatch, 1998).Thestudent 
achievement gaps reflect income, raceand ethnicity. Large percentages of 
low-income, African American, Latino, and NativeAmerican students are 
at the lower end of the achievement continuum. Large percentages of 
mi ddleandhigh-incomeWhiteand Asian studentsareattheother extreme 
of the continuum (J ohnson, 2002). 

Acting as catalysts to the school reform movement, practitioners, 
scholarsandpoliticiansalikehaveadvocated statewide standards, bench- 
mark testing, high school exit exams, increased principal and teacher 
accountability, as well as the realignment of teacher performance 
systems with student performance. Intervention after intervention, 
neither individually nor collectively, has done much to close the gap in 
student achievement. I narguably, the public education system is faced 
with a sustainability crisis whose resolution time has come. 

For decades, educators have concentrated on improvement of the 
perceived weaknesses of publicschoolsthrough a number of reformefforts 
targeting school and classroom factors. I ntheirzeal toimproveconditions 
of learning for all students, schools often adopt a variety of reformefforts 
(K night & E rl andson, 2003). A longitudi nal study of thei mplementation of 
six reform models in thirteen schools in one urban district concluded that 
after three years, reforms had expired in six of the thirteen schools; two 
other schools conti nued i mplementi ng the reforms at very low levels. The 
remai ni ng five of the thi rteen schools were conti nui ng to i mplement the 
reform designs at moderate to high levels (Datnow, 2005). 

A perusal oftheliteratureon sustainability of large-scaleeducational 
reform, with study of specificcaseexamples, offersa disconcerti ng picture. 
There are limited examples of reforms that have been sustained over a 
period oftime. The research reflects littleevidence of sustained improve- 
ment in measures of children's academic achievement and sobering 
evidenceof reforms pul ling back from their initial intents (Ear I, Watson & 
Katz, 2003). Furthermore, theories and analyses of educational change 
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focus on snapshot studies of implementation; little is known about their 
sustainability. Contemporaneous longitudinal studies rarely extend be- 
yond threeto five years and tend toeval uate particular reform i nitiatives 
ignoring the resilience of the initiatives to be maintained over time 
(H argreaves, 2004). The vacuum i n theresearch I iteratureon sustai nabi I ity 
exists in part because most reforms do not last (Tyack & Cuban, 1995). 

The obvious question becomes: Why have reform efforts failed to 
impact student achievement? Or stated differently, why have reform 
efforts fai led tosustain themselves with sufficient rigor in publicschools 
to show some semblance of i mprovement of student academic achieve- 
ment results? The complexity of the sustainability issue makes for a 
multifaceted response. 

Educators at all levels of the public school system have seen reform 
efforts come and go due to shifts in the political tide, turnover in school 
and district leadership, and/or increases in faddish pedagogical ap- 
proaches. Persi stent i n t he mi nds of teachers, school I eaders, pol i cymakers, 
and funders who work to i mprove education for thei r students is: H ow do 
we ensure that the programs we are i mplementi ng wi 1 1 I ast (Century & 
Levy, 2002b). 

Research on the perils of the achievement gap abound. The role of 
effective leadership in the deployment of reforms is well documented in 
the I iterature. Scarce are the concrete studies theorizi ng the role of the 
sustainability of reform efforts to ensure emerging school leaders have 
the skills, knowledge and dispositions to lead schools in closing the 
achievement gap. 

If we are to finally connect the sustainability of school reform to 
closing the achievement gap, we must come to view sustainability from 
a new lens. We must be willing to ask ourselves the difficult and 
perplexing questions that have evaded us for decades. We must develop 
reframing ski I Is (Israel & Kasper, 2004) that will afford us the perspec- 
tives to observe and capture the nebul ous concept cal led sustai nabi I ity. 

Embedded within this reframing paradigm is what role higher 
education should play in preparing leaders to sustain reform efforts. 
Specifically, what skill sets should leadership preparation programs 
provide to candidates so that school reforms can take? I n their mono- 
graph, Leadership Reconsidered: Engaging Higher Education in Social 
C hange, theauthorssuggest that al I pi ayers i n higher education can take 
a more active role in leadingtheir institutions. The monograph outlines 
steps totaketoempower students, faculty, and staff that are relevant to 
sustai nabi I ity (Asti n & Asti n, 2000). 

This article will respond to the failure of sustainability of reform 
efforts in public school systems by re-conceptualizing the perplexing 
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notion of sustainability through the highlighting of a study of urban 
school leaders' perceptions oftheskill sets needed tosustain reform. The 
study is augmented with a review of relevant I iteratureon sustai nabi I ity. 
It concludes with how leadership preparation programs can play a vital 
role in developing the skill sets needed for leaders to sustain academic 
improvement in schools. 

Understanding the Phenomenon 

While the theory of sustainability bears evasive traits, attempts at 
defining the concept abound. Sustainability is more than a matter of 
persi stenceover ti me. 1 1 concerns morethan the I ifeand death of a change. 
Sustainability does not simply mean whether something can endure. It 
addresses how initiatives can be developed without compromising the 
development of others in the surrounding environment, now and in the 
future (Hargeaves& Fink, 2000). Also, sustainability is the capacity of a 
program to withstand shocks over ti mewhi lemai ntainingcorebeliefs and 
values and using them to guide adaptation to change (Century & Levy, 
2002b). I n essence, the concept of sustainability is a multidimensional 
phenomenon that spreads across a spectrum of factors. I ndisputably, the 
complexity of the phenomenon does not permit one single formula or 
approach to the sustaining of reform efforts in public schools. 

E ducators have commonly vi ewed sustai nabi I ity as program mai n- 
tenance— embeddi ng a program asdesigned i ntoa standi ng operati ng 
system. By this definition, however, anything short of a replica is not 
sustainability (Century & Levy, 2002b). Perhaps it is because of this 
general I y and narrowly held vi ew of sustai nabi I ity that reform efforts 
have failed to be successful. School leaders havetraditionally lacked 
the skills to integrate sustainability into their reform deployment 
blueprints. 

H ope of i ncreasi ng our understandi ng of the sustai nabi I ity phenom- 
enon may be on the horizon. The Researching the Sustainability of 
Reform (RSR) Project, sponsored by the Center for Science Education, 
focused on the question of how to maintain the gains of an initial 
educational change process and support continuing reform over time. 
The objective of the RSR Project was to identify and document factors in 
school systemsthatcontributetosustained educational changein science 
education. The study concluded with the identification of a set of factors 
that affect thesustai nabi I ity of science programs in fluid and interrelated 
ways. The rolesthesefactors pi ay in reform efforts aregreatly varied and 
changeover time and location. They reflect the complex school district 
environments around them (Century & Levy, 2002a). Thefluidity of the 
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variables identified in the study poses worthy implications for the 
sustai nabi I ity of reform efforts i n general . 

Urban Leadership Study 

Concerned with a similar question addressed in theRSR Project and 
guided by the I iteratureon factors that may contri butetosustai nabi I ity, a 
study was conducted in an urban school system in theSan FranciscoBay 
Area of California. As part of a doctoral residency requirement, a district 
offi ce leader embarked on a casestudy todi scern ski 1 1 sets needed of district 
principals to sustain reform in urban settings (Evans, in preparation). 

During the 2004-2005 school year, the district leader-researcher 
provided i ntensive professional development on standards-based i nstruc- 
tion to principals. The professional development strategy focused on 
helping instructional leaders deploy and monitor standards-based in- 
struction in their respective schools with the objective of increasing 
student academic achievement. H avi ng i nvested an enormous amount of 
time and financial resources in this initiative, the leader-researcher was 
interested in ensuringthesustainabilityoftheinitiative.Thegoal ofthe 
study was to identify and document pri nci pals' perceptions of ski 1 1 sets 
that contribute to sustained educational innovation. The urban leader - 
shipstudy was guided by the foil owing research question: What leader- 
ship skill sets are needed of pri nci pals in urban settings to improve and 
sustain student achievement? 

Promoters of sustainability cultivate and re-create an environment 
that has the capacity to stimulate continuous improvement on a broad 
front. Supporters of sustai nabi I ity enable peopleto adapt to and prosper 
i n thei r i ncreasi ngl y compl ex envi ron ments by I earn i ng from the di verse 
practices of col leagues (Capra, 1997). Additionally, every reformcontains 
an implicit theory of how people learn. This theory isem bedded in theway 
i n which staff trai ni ng and support aredesigned (E I ias, Zi ns, Graczyk, & 
Weissberg, 2003). 

Methodology 

The research was initiated in thefal I of 2004. 1 n keeping with a case 
study approach to data collection, this study focused on attitudinal 
surveys administered to pri nci pals in an urban school district.Thesurvey 
instrument required one-on-one interviews with principals requesting 
them to rank an array of leadership skill sets. Thirty-six randomly 
selected principals participated in the study accounting for 40% of the 
principal population in thedistrict. 
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Conducted by the leader-researcher, the interviews consisted of a 
discussion wherethe principal and the interviewer dialogued regarding 
the challenges of sustainability of reform in their respective schools. 
Afterestablishingthecontext,theprinci palswereaskedtoprioritizeand 
rank a I isti ngof 12 leadershi p ski 1 1 sets requi red tosustai n reform i n thei r 
schools. Theskill sets were developed by the leader-researcher based on 
a I iterature review of urban leadershi p traits requi red tosustai n reforms 
and through hisday-to-day conversations with princi pal s of thei revolving 
needs. Principals' responses varied about leadership skills needed for 
sustainability. Responses were congruent with the critical issues facing 
their own school. Most principals felt comfortable articulating their 
priorities of theskill sets withinthecontext of professional development. 

As the data were interpreted with a frame for applications in urban 
settings, twocaveats were kept in mind. First, careful consideration was 
given to the reiteration that the data collection was not an evaluation 
mechanism of thepri nci pal bei ng i nterviewed. Secondly, it was i mportant 
for the researcher to identify any disti nguishing trends between elemen- 
tary and secondary respondents. 

Findings 

I n exami ni ng pri nci pal s' perceptions of I eadershi p ski 1 1 s needed for 
sustainability of student achievement, the principals were asked to 
rank the skills sets in their order of importance. The skill sets also 
served the purpose of broad-based professional development topics 
identified and driven by the district in its efforts to increase student 
academic achievement. During the interview process, the leader- 
researcher defined and clarified the skill sets as requested by the 
principal. Table 1 illustrates the order of ranking by principals in 
elementary, middle, and high schools. 

Elementary school pri nci pals ranked teaching and learningasthetop 
leadership skill set needed for improving and sustaining academic 
achievement in their urban school. Followed by a second ranking for the 
ski 1 1 s set focusi ng on student outcomes, pri nci pal s st rongl y bel i eved t hat 
student academic goals could be achieved if effective teaching and 
learning were in place. I nterpersonal skills rounded off the top three 
I eader sh i p sk i 1 1 s sets f or t he el ement aryprincipalgroup. 

With somewhat parallel responses, middleschool principals ranked 
teaching and learning as a top priority leadership skill set needed for 
sustainability to take hold. This group ranked the focus on student 
outcomes second, and creati ng a safeenvi ronment thi rd i n i mportanceon 
their list of skills needed to sustain reform. The student discipline 
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Tablel 

Skill SetsRanked byPrincipals 

Skill Set 

Elementary 

M iddle 

High School 


(n=20) 

(n=10) 

(n=6) 

Ranking 

Building a Learning Community 

9 

6 

5 

Communication Skills 

6 

9 

7 

Creating a Safe Environment 

4 

3 

10 

Financial Management Skills 

11 

10 

12 

Focus on Student Outcomes 

2 

2 

3 

Interpersonal Skills 

5 

8 

1 

Parent 1 nvolvement 

10 

11 

9 

Problem Solving 

8 

7 

8 

Public & Community Relations 

12 

12 

11 

Teaching& Learning 

1 

1 

2 

Team Building 

7 

5 

4 

Visionary Goals 

3 

4 

6 


challenges characterizing urban middleschoolsmay beattributedtothe 
focus of a safe environment for this group. 

High school principals, on the other hand, ranked their number one 
skill set priority as inter personal ski I Is. Thei r scale isfol lowed by a second 
ranking for teaching and learning and a third ranking for a focus on 
student outcomes. Urban high schools are characterized by sheer size. 
Perhaps the large number of faculty members and students that interact 
daily in urban high schools attri butes for the principals’ top ranking of 
interpersonal skills. Table 2 reflects the top three ranking of skills sets 
bythethree groups of principals. 

Public and community relations and financial management skills 


Table2 

TopThreeSkill Set Rankings by Principals by Level 


Ranking 

Elementary 

MiddleSchool 

H igh School 

1 

Teaching & 

Teaching & 

1 nterpersonal 


Learning 

Learning 

Skills 

2 

Focus on 

Focus on 

Teachings* 


Student 

Student 

Learning 


Outcomes 

Outcomes 


3 

Visionary 

Creating 

Focus on 


Goals 

a Safe 

Student 



Environment 

Outcomes 
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were ranked at the bottom of the list of leadership skills needed by 
administrators for the sustainability of academic achievement. Princi- 
palsfelttheseleadershi pski I Is werei important, but not as critical as other 
skills when focusing on academic performance. They believed account- 
ability from the community was important to sustaining academic 
achievement. 

Discussion and Conclusions 

I n establ ishi ng the ski 1 1 sets i n a professional devel opment context, 
this study offers concrete ideas for leadership training in general and 
specifically for elementary, middleand high school principals. Howthese 
skills might translate into readiness of school leadership to sustain 
reform efforts, should be addresses by further study. Readi ness (1 1 1 back 
& Zins, 1995) is a key concept in the sustainability of reforms that 
dictates, toa large degree, the parameters within which changecan take 
place. An inference can be made that the readiness of urban leaders to 
sustain reform efforts is contingent on the skill sets they perceive to 
possess in order to maintain academic improvement in their sites. 

While an argument can be formulated that in their aggregate, 
leadership ski 1 1 sets contribute to the ability to sustain reforms, caution 
is needed in general izingtheresultsofthisstudy.Thedevel opment of the 
leadershi p ski 1 1 sets and the methodology uti I i zed i n this study are val i d 
only in the urban district setting where this study was conducted. 
H owever, these ski 1 1 sets can berepl i cated asa professional development 
leadership tool in the sustaining of reforms in other school settings. 

Pri nci pals interviewed inthestudy believed that all leadershi pski I Is 
outlinedinthestudyrequiredaminimuml evel of competency for a wel I - 
balanced leadership approach to sustaining school improvement. The 
pr i nci pal s fel t person al I y responsi bl efor t hei r school s' academi c ach i eve- 
ment. There was a commitment to excellence and a desire to be the best 
in the role of leaders as manifested by their focus on curriculum and 
i nstructional issues. Pri nci palsfelt successful at leadershi pski I Is pertai n- 
ing to vision, team building and communication. While teaching and 
learning ranked the highest of leadership skills needed to improve 
achievement, the majority of pri nci pals believed this was the arena that 
needed to be intensified and supported by the district. 

While the 1990s reflected a shift toward de-centralization in public 
schools, this study reaffirms the vital rolethedistrict pi ays in improving 
and sustaining academic achievement. Through systemic leadership 
approaches (Massell, 2000), strategies for interpreting data, building 
teacher knowledge and skills, aligning curriculum and instruction and 
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targeting interventions on low-performing students must be embraced 
for improving schools if sustainability of reform is tosucceed. 

The results of this study informed theprofessional development focus 
forthedistrict. Atthetimeofthestudy,thedistrictdidnot havea unified 
professional development strategy for principals. The focused and on- 
going professional development of principals in this district is the 
responsibility of the [district] Network Executive Directors with direct 
responsibility for supervising said administrators. Network Executive 
Directors design professional development based on the needs of schools 
in their Network. 

At the elementary level, train ing for the last several years has been 
on thei mplementati on of thereading program, Open Court, and analyses 
of data generated from reading and math assessments for student 
i ntervention and support. At thesecondary level , classroom observations 
and teacher evaluations have been thefocusof professional development. 
Professional development in thearea of leadership varies from network 
to network. 

The findings of this study reflect congruence with the research on 
effecti ve management of the change process. F ront-end ti me i s needed to 
build constituencies committed to the goals and process of change. The 
current state of conditions, services, and resources in school systems 
must beexami ned honestly; and management capabi I ities must beset i n 
place to sustain change efforts over time and through changes in 
leadershi p (Annie E. Casey Foundation, 1995). 

Researchersdescribestructural issuesand management procedures 
essential for creating integrated, working systems that can deliver 
educational innovation. Prominent amongthemistheinnovation knowl- 
edge base required to avoid the perpetuation of problems in sustaining 
reform (Diebold, Miller, Gensheimer, Mondshein, & Ohmart, 2000). In 
thei r study of sustainableleadership, FI argeaves& Fink (2004)foundthat 
the continuous flow of reform efforts resulted in resource depletion. A 
resulting rush to retirement has created a rapid turnover among 
principals. In addition, school districts have dramatically downsized 
support from consultants, assistant superintendents, andother officials, 
therein leaving principals feeling overwhelmed and alone. Cultures of 
supervision and personal support for school leaders have been replaced 
by t h e deperson a I i zed dema n ds of test- based accou ntability.Well-struc- 
tured and intensely focused professional development therefore becomes 
an imperative if urban districts are not only to maintain their depleted 
leadership pool but alsotosustain their ongoing reform efforts. 

The demands of high stakes accountability coupled with budgetary 
constraints are challenging school leaders to rethink their professional 
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development approaches. Today's fiscally conscious climate calls for 
scr uti nizi ng every dollar invested in thetrainingofstaff.Theevaluation 
and transfer oftrainingbecomeincreasingly vital sothat school leaders 
can demonstratethe bottom I i ne i impact of thei r fi nanci al i nvestments i n 
professional development. 

Implications 

The core findings of the study in the context of its literature review 
offer potent implications for district leaders and university leadership 
preparation programs with regard to their leadership development 
approaches. Some are described below: 

•District leaders and university leadership preparation pro- 
grams have a clear blueprint of the wide range of skill sets that 
affect the sustai nabi I ity of school i mprovement efforts. 

•District leaders and university leadership preparation pro- 
grams can leveragetheskill sets by defining and accountingfor 
sustai nabi I ity through the lens of its long-term i impact on school 
reform. 

•District leaders and university leadership preparation pro- 
grams must focus attention to the quality of their training 
programs wi t h expl i ci t st rategi es for devel opi ng I eadersh i p sk i 1 1 
sets required to sustain reform efforts. 

The research affirms these findings. Sustainable improvement re- 
quires investment in building long-term capacity for improvement such 
as the development of leadership ski I Is that endureover time. Further- 
more, sustainable leadership recognizes and cultivates many kinds of 
excel I ence i n I earni ng, teachi ng, and I eadi ng. 1 1 providesthenetworksfor 
sharing these different kinds of excellence in cross-fertilizing processes 
of improvement (Hargreaves & Fink, 2003). 

The University's Role 

There i s a formi ng consensus amongthesustai nabi I ity I iteratureon 
what constitutes a reform as sustained. A reform is considered institu- 
tional i zed when it becomes a taken-for-granted feature i n a gi ven school 
life(Datnow, 2005). Given the apparent lack of sustai nabi I ity of reform 
in publiceducation, what roleshould leadership preparation programs 
play in helping school leaders with ski I Istosustain innovation and begin 
impactingthestudent achievement gap? What if higher education were 
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to take a leadership role, as it did in the space race and the war on 
cancer, in preparing students and providing the information and 
knowledgetoachievesustainability?What would higher education look 
like (Cortese, 2003)? 

Higher education has an important role to play in the arena of 
sustainability. I nstitutionsof higher education prepare most ofthe profes- 
sionals who develop, lead, manage, teach, work in, and influence society’s 
establishments. Universities strongly influencethelearningframework of 
K-12 education. The uniqueacademicfreedom, critical massand diversity 
of ski I Isthat higher education possesses enableittodevel op new ideas and 
to engage in bold experimentation in sustainability (Cortese, 2003). 
Leadership preparation programs are in a posture to help public school 
leaders address the sustai nabi I ity crisis that conti nues to plague them. 

Leaders within the movement to educate for sustainability see an 
opport unityinthe con vergen ce of t h e I a rge-sca I e systemi c ref or m efforts 
sweeping our nation. Transformations are appearing in classrooms that 
have adopted sustainability education as a context for systemic reform 
efforts. The results of this are bound to affect the shape of higher 
education in years to come (Wheeler & Byrne, 2003). 

Clearly the issue is not the ability of higher education to takeon this 
challenge; it is the will and the time frame for doing so. If higher 
education does not lead the sustainability effort in society, who will 
(Cortese, 2003)? Unquestionably, leadership preparation programs are 
well equipped and armed with research and practice to intervene in the 
sustainability crisis in publiceducation. 

I nstitutionsof higher education havearoletoplay in helping aspiring 
as well aspracticingleadersdeveloptheskill setstosustain reformefforts 
in public education. This role can best be defined as full partners with 
public school systems where the leadership skill sets are identified; 
where universities provide the knowledge source as well as research 
base; and where current and would-be public school leaders can go to 
acquire them. 

Conclusion 

The sustainability of educational reforms requires that the school 
systems reflect the attri butes of commitment, congruence, coherence, and 
continuity (Knight & Erlandson, 2003). Continuity implies consistency in 
skill sets to sustain reforms for an extended period of time. Continuity 
further implies the alignment of leadership skill sets throughout the 
district.Thedifferencein the ranking of ski 1 1 sets among thethree groups 
of pri nd pals i n this study suggests the need for further i nvestigation i nto 
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the role of vertical continuity of leadership ski 1 1 sets and their impact on 
reform sustai nabi I ity. I ndeed, thi sstudy has but scratched thesurfaceof 
the urban leadership knowledge base needed tosustain reforms. 

This pa per has responded tothefai I ureof sustai nabi I ity of education 
reform through the re-conceptualization of the phenomenon of 
sustai nabi I ity by highlightingastudy of urban school leaders' perceptions 
of the skill sets needed tosustain reform. This work has also provided 
relevant literature on the topic while highlighting the critical role that 
universityleadershippreparation programs can play in providing leaders 
with theappropri ateski 1 1 setstoensuresustai nabi I ity i n thei r work sites. 

This body of work has reinforced the multidimensionality that 
defi nes sustai nabi I ity. There is noformul a for ensuri ng sustai nabi I ity i n 
publiceducation.ThereisalsoacI ear lack of understanding, coupled with 
a void in the research literature, on organizational patterns where 
sustai nabi I ity may thrive. What is known, however, isthat sustainability 
of a given reform is based on a complexity of a multitude of factors that 
vary with time and location. It is the leadership ski 1 1 sets needed for the 
precisemaneuveringofthesevariablesthatwill ultimatelyseeauthentic 
sustainability of reform in schools. These ski 1 1 sets can become part of a 
leader's knowledge-repertoire through a joint venture between public 
schoolsand leadership preparation programs. 

Inarguably, there is a need for a renewed and vigorous dialogue 
(Coburn, 2003), not just about thechallenges of sustai nabi I ity, but about 
strategies for providing schools with the tools they will need tosustain 
reform. This is especially important after initial influx of resources have 
di ssi pated. The sustai nabi I ity cri sis i n publ ic education does not haveto 
linger for long. Public schools and university leadership preparation 
programs know enough to address the crisis. I ndeed the time for its 
resolution is upon us. 
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